BY GRAHAM GREENE

halves of James's achievement. It marks his decision to
develop finally from The American rather than from The
Europeans. It is the surrender of experience to fantasy.
He hadn't found his method, but he had definitely found
his theme. One may regret, in some moods, that his
more superficial books had so few successors (English
literature has too little that is light, lucid and witty), but
one cannot be surprised that he discarded many of them
from the collected edition while retaining so crude a
fiction as The American, discarded even the delicate, feline
Washington Square, perhaps the only novel in which a man
has successfully invaded the feminine field and produced
work comparable to Jane Austen's.

How could he have done otherwise if he was to be
faithful to his deeper personal fantasy? He wrote of
"poor Flaubert" that

he stopped too short. He hovered for ever at the public door, in the
outer court, the splendour of which very properly beguiled him, and
in which he seems still to stand as upright as a sentinel and as shapely
as a statue. But that immobility and even that erectness were paid
too dear. The shining arms were meant to carry further, the outer
doors were meant to open. He should at least have listened at the
chamber of the soul. This would have floated him on a deeper tide;
above all it would have calmed his nerves.

His early novels, except The American,, certainly be-
longed to the outer court. They had served their pur-
pose, he had improved his masks, he was never to be more
witty; but when he emerged from them again to take up
his main study of corruption in The Wings of a Dove he
had amazingly advanced: instead of murder, the more
agonizing mental violence; instead of Mme. deBellegarde,
Kate Croy; instead of the melodramatic heroine Mme. de
Cintre, the deeply felt, subjective study of Millie Theale.

For to render the highest justice to corruption you
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